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WPA Strikes Raise 


An Important Issue 


Should Federal Government Pay 
Prevailing Wage Rates to 
People on Relief? 


NEW LAW CUTS PAYMENTS 


Protest Strikes in Numerous Cities 
May Result in Bringing Issue 
Into 1940 Politics 


A serious disturbance has broken out in 
the ranks of the WPA, and the nation is 
experiencing a new kind of labor disorder. 
Skilled workers who have been receiving re- 
lief in the form of WPA employment are 
on strike. They are dissatisfied with the 
hourly rates of pay and the number of 
hours worked. Principles of first impor- 
tance are involved in this controversy, so 
that a settlement satisfactory to all par- 
ties to the dispute seems difficult. There 
is the further complication that if the 
workers do not get what they want by the 
strike, they threaten to carry their case 
into politics. The American Federation of 
Labor and the Council of Industrial Or- 
ganization stand behind the WPA workers’ 
demands, so that the issues of the strike 
are likely to be threshed out in Congress 
ind perhaps in next year’s election. 

Very briefly stated, the men on strike 
are demanding that when they are em- 
ployed on WPA projects they receive as 
much per hour as if they were doing the 
same kind of work in private employment. 
In other words, they call for the “pre- 
vailing wage.” This is the wage they 
have received until July 1, when new rules 
went into effect. Under the new rules 
they do not receive the wages which prevail 
in the industry to which they belong. In- 
stead they receive a monthly wage sup- 
posedly sufficient to maintain them and 
their families, and in order to receive this 
subsistence wage or “security wage,” as it 
is sometimes called, they work the number 
of hours which they would probably have 
to work if privately employed, that is, 130 
hours a month. 


The Background 


When the federal government established 
the policy of giving work relief instead 
of direct relief, many very difficult ques- 
tions arose. One of them was the question 
relating to the wages which should be paid 
to the men employed by the WPA. As a 
matter of fact, three questions, each one 
important and each one difficult of decision. 
developed. First, should all unemployed 
men and women who are given jobs be pro- 
vided with the same wage? It was persua- 
sively argued that all wages should be the 
same whether the workers were employed 
at skilled occupations or not. Let us sup- 
pose. for example, that the government em- 
barked on a building project for the pur- 
pose of giving work to men who could not 
find it in private industry, who were unem- 
ployed, and whose families would suffer if 
they did not receive help of some kind 
The government gave work to two men, 
one a plumber and the other a common 
The argument made that. 
though the plumber did skilled work and 
the common laborer did not, the need of 
support was the same. Both men had to 
have aid from the government: the fami- 
lies of both had to live. Each man should 
be given enough so that his family would 
not suffer, and each should contribute the 
kind of labor which he could do best. The 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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The Pursuit of Happiness 
By WALTER E 


I have spent quite a little time lately with the works of Lin Yutang, the Chinese 
philosopher, and have been impressed particularly by the philosophy of life presented in his 
“The Importance of Living.” All through his writings one finds the idea so commonly ac- 
cepted among the Chinese that each person should appreciate and enjoy each passing 
moment without too great concern either for the past or for the future. The Chinese, 
probably more than any other people, have learned how to find unquestioning pleasure 
in the little incidents and experiences of everyday life. That is why they appear to 
many thoughtful observers to be the happiest of all people, despite the poverty and 
hardship and calamity which weigh heavily upon their land. 

Perhaps the disposition to live in and for the present is overdone in China. Perhaps 
more thought about the future would enable these people to raise their standards of 
living, without losing sight of the things which really count most for human enjoyment. 
It is unquestionably possible for an individual to live too superficially and too heedlessly. 
Many young people make the mistake of trying to seize the pleasures of the moment 
without giving thought to the satisfactions which endure. 

While recognizing this form of error in the ordering of our lives, we can scarcely fail 
to see the possibility of error of another sort. Many men and women go through life 
without tasting joy or happiness to the full because their thoughts are too much con- 
cerned either with the past or with the future. Ambitious young men and women, more 
particularly, possibly, if they are Americans, tend to make heavy present sacrifices in 
order to build for the future. They think too much about the accumulation of fortunes. 
They are willing to give up too much of what they might enjoy today in order that 
they may have more to enjoy at some future date. As one author has put it, they tend 
to “sell out to the future.” This habit becomes so firmly fixed that they continue to 
sacrifice each passing moment for the power or wealth or enjoyment they are to have 
someday, to the end of their lives. The future of security and satisfaction never comes. 
On the other hand, there are large numbers of individuals of middle age and beyond who 
are ever turning regretful eyes toward the receding past. 
of today because yesterday cannot be restored. 

Happy is the man or woman who finds a true balance in the contemplation of past, 
present, and future. It is desirable that we have a proper respect for the past and 
that we build upon it. It is essential that we plan for the future and seek pleasures 
which may be carried on into the days and years to come. But happiness cannot be 
realized unless we learn to find it in the present—unless we get into such a frame of 
mind that we can enjoy each passing day without nostalgic longings for the past and 
without undue anxiety for the future. 
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failing to enjoy the possibilities 


American Action to 


Curb Japan Debated 


Effects of Measures Restricting 
Trade With the Japanese 
Are Considered 


DOES EMBARGO MEAN WAR? 
Military Strategy of Possible 


flicts Involving U. S. and Ja- 
pan Examined 


Con- 


What, if anything, can the United States 
do to stop Japan? Is it worth our while to 
try to stop her? These questions do not 
constitute an acute issue in the United 
States at the present time, but one can- 
not tell what may happen in the future. 
If it becomes plain that Japan is going 
to succeed in conquering China, if, at 
the same time, she shows a clear ambition 
to extend her control to the Philippines 
and the Dutch East Indies, and if she 
continues her efforts to drive Westerners 
out of China, then the demand that some- 
thing be done to check her may grow into 
a clamor. Already the number of Ameri- 
cans who are opposed to Japanese actions 
in the Far East, and who think that the 
United States should stop selling Japan 
supplies with which to war upon China, 
is large. A recent Gallup Poll revealed 
that 74 per cent of the people who were 
questioned favor China as against Japan 
in the war, and that 72 per cent of them 
would approve an embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms and ammunition to Japan. 

For the present, however, the question 
of what we might do to curb Japan re- 
mains in the background. The attitude of 
the United States seems to be that it is 
not yet clear that Japan will manage to 
conquer and control China, and that neither 
is it clear that the interests of the United 
States will be vitally affected if she does. 
Two weeks ago (see THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, July 3, 1939) we undertook 
to examine the problem of American in- 
terests in the Far East. We saw that 
opinion differs as to what constitutes our 
real interest in that part of the world, and 
that until there is more general agreement 
on this point it will hardly be possible to 
adopt a well-defined policy toward Japan. 

Opinion Shifting 

But although the difference in viewpoint 
toward Japan is pronounced, there is a 
noticeable drift of opinion against that 
country. As evidenced by the Gallup Poll 
and by the increasingly strong tone in the 
statements of public officials, American 
attitude is showing signs of hardening. 
It is conceivable that events in the future 
may lead the United States into active op- 
position to Japanese conquests. Whether 
we favor such action or not, we will do 
well to try to understand what it 
probably mean. 

What form would such opposition take, 
and what would be its results? The 
United States has two weapons which it 
could use against Japan. One is economic 
the other military. In other words, we 
might try to stop Japan simply by cutting 
off all or part of our trade with her. This 
as we shall see, would be a severe blow to 
Japan because she depends heavily on com- 
merce with the United States. On the 
other hand, we might openly and directly 
go to war with Japan and try to bring 
about her defeat. 

It is possible that the 


would 


first of these 


(Concluded on page 3) 
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Aircraft Plays Important Role 
In Development of Arctic Lands 


HE spectacular development and ex- 

pansion of intercontinental flying within 
the last few years has done much to focus 
attention upon the arctic regions of North 
America, across which lie some of the 
shortest of the possible air routes between 
the United States and Europe. The 
viet government, having exerted great ef- 
forts in developing its own arctic regions, 
favors the establishment of polar air routes 
to the United States 
are known to favor the development of 
polar air routes also. By degrees other 
nations are becoming interested, particu- 
larly northern powers, and that there will 
be considerable expansion of flying facili- 
ties in the far north seems very probable 

There is hardly a region in the world 
today where the airplane plays so important 
a part as in the American arctic regions 
Northern Canada, Alaska, and Greenland 
do not present such obstacles to flying in 
the way of weather and landing fields as 
many people seem to think. Curiously, 
the farther north one goes, the truer this 


50- 


Norwegian aviators 


is. With the exception of the Bering 
Straits and the region where the Gulf 


Stream meets the pack ice east of Green- 
land, fogs are rare. Extreme cold is a dis- 
advantage. of course, but it is not as dan- 





BERNARD R. 
FAR NORTHERNERS 
The Eskimos are the principal inhabitants of regions 


HUBBARD FROM WIDE WORLD 


ordering on the Arctic. 


gerous as the near-freezing temperatures 
which cake wings with ice, and turn rain 
into treacherous sleet. The northern lakes 
are very numerous, and offer excellent 
landing fields to planes equipped with pon- 
toons in summer, and skiis in winter. Air- 
plane accidents in the far north have been 
few. Since the loss of the Soviet Leva- 
nevsky plane bound for the United States, 
a few years ago, no lives have been lost in 
polar flying. During the 10-year period be- 
tween 1927 and 1937, 54 forced landings 
were made on pack ice far north of the 
continental land mass, but there were no 
lives lost, and few cases of serious damage 
to the planes. 

The three governments interested in the 
American arctic lands, the United States, 
Canada, and Denmark, have all made con- 
siderable use of the airplane in furthering 
their interests. The United States views 
Alaska primarily, perhaps, as a link in the 
Pacific defenses, but the material resources 
of this territory cannot be ignored. The 
fisheries, the oil reserves, the thousands of 
square miles of national forests, the furs, 
and the some 600,000 reindeer, all consti- 
tute important reserves of national wealth 
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Canada likewise is favored by substantial 
resources in the far north. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s fur trade is one of the big- 
gest in the world. In addition there are 
radium, gold, petroleum, and other mineral 
deposits, some of which are being ex- 
ploited and some not. 

The use to which the airplane has already 
been put in developing the remote arctic 
regions is impressive. According to the 
explorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, in Foreign 
Affairs: 


More tons of freight are carried in the north 
ern two-thirds of Canada, which has a pop- 
ulation of less than a million, than in the 
entire United States. Loads sometimes con- 
sist of such things as teams of oxen, or pieces 
of machinery weighing several tons. . Thou 
sands of tons of ore are flown, in some cases 
hundreds of miles from mines to river or rail 
transportation 


In Canada much of the pioneer work has 
been done by a Roman Catholic organiza- 
tion, the Missionary International Vehicu- 
lar Association (the MIVA) which intro- 
duced two years ago the practice of direct- 
ing ships through dangerous channels by 
air, and which established radio communi- 
cation along the Arctic. Air expansion 
in Alaska has been slower and less 
tacular than in Canada, but it is increasing 
rapidly now through cooperation between 
the government and private air lines. Last 
year the some 65,000 people of Alaska 
shipped by air nearly three-quarters as 
much freight as was carried by air in the 
United States. Greenland differs sharply 
from Canada and Alaska in that its material 
resources are very limited. Controlled by 
Denmark, the chief interest in the region 
until recently has been the remarkable way 
in which Denmark has protected and 
schooled the 17,000 Eskimos living there, 
introducing 10,000 sheep, domesticating the 
musk ox, and encouraging gardening and 
dairying. 

In the mapping of European-American 
air routes, Greenland figures very promi- 
nently, for it lies across the shortest path 
between London and New York and Can- 
ada, and because its huge central ice shield, 
600 miles wide, and 1.500 miles long, offers 
an excellent emergency landing field mid- 
way across the ocean. A number of gov- 
ernments have made careful surveys of 
this region within recent years. European 
newspapers recently carried a report that 
the United States was negotiating with the 
Danish government for the purchase of 
Greenland. This report was denied in 
Washington, but it has set in motion con- 
siderable speculation 
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(From a chart in “This Problem of Food,’ published by the Public Affairs Committee.) 


Diet - Planning Is Discussed by 


Home Economist 
CONCISE and valuable discussion of 


A “This Problem of Dr. 


Jennie I. Rowntree, home 
economics at the University of Washing- 
ton, has been published as a Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet, and is now on sale for 10 
cents a copy. It may be purchased from 
the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, New York. 

As one would expect, the author begins 
by describing a situation which is 
familiar in the United States—that of 
overflowing granaries and milk cans on the 
one hand, and of people hungry and ill 
from lack of nourishment on the other 
What can be done, she asks, to correct or 
improve this situation? 

One answer is that housewives shouid 
be taught to buy more wisely. While a 
great many families in the United States 
do not have incomes large enough to pro- 
vide them with proper food, there are fam- 
ilies which suffer from undernourishment 
just because their food is not 
carefully. Dr. Rowntree says: 


Food,” by 
professor of 


all too 


selected 


‘Many persons buy whatever appeals to 


them and never give bodily needs 2 
thought. If lamb chops appeal, lamb 
chops are bought. If the children like 


oranges, cheap apples and tomatoes are 
passed by! Tomato juice is bought instead 
of tomatoes canned with puree. As a re- 
sult of poor many families find 
that their food money is gone before they 
have an adequate diet. Such people need 
not only lists of what to buy, but also 


choices, 


need good convincing reasons for choosing 
certain foods instead of others.” 
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With the 
“America Revisited,” by 


y Harold J. 
Laski. New Republic, July 12, 1939, pp. 
267-269. 


To an Englishman revisiting this country 
for the first time in seven years, the United 
States presents a picture of rebirth, creative 
energy, and political advancement such as 
he has not found in Europe. The New Deal, 
he thinks, has made millions of Americans 
conscious of their government However. 
American universities and state legislatures 
come in for criticism by Mr. Laski_ be- 
cause they have not kept up with the rapidly 
changing social scene 

“Lessons in Living from the Stone 
Age,” by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Harpers, 
July 1939, pp. 158-164. 

Comparing his life among the Stone Age 
Eskimos of Northern Canada with modern 


civilized living. this writer concludes that 
civilized society could learn a_ valuable 
lesson in cooperation from more primitive 
people. The Eskimos, he found. were not 


hampered by ideas of competition, but seemed 
to find greatest happiness in those things which 


in the long run yielded the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 
“Our Southern Arteries,” by Colonel 


Frank Knox. 1939, pp. 
75-80. 

Colonel Knox, returning from an exten- 
sive tour of Latin America, is convinced that 
our southern neighbors are vital to us for 
reasons of national defense, economics, and po- 
litical unity. He advocates the development 
of a unified program of military defense for 
the whole Western Hemisphere. He also 
believes that we should give South American 


Atlantic, July 


that 
with 


countries special trade advantages, and 
we should stop trying to interfere 
their governments 

“Shall We Have ‘Union Now’?” by 
Clarence K. Streit and Quincy Howe. 
Forum, July 1939, pp. 28-32. 

This 


debate centers upon Mr. Streit’s 
proposal that all the democracies of the 
North Atlantic unite for mutual protection 
and progress into an_ international union. 
Defending his plan, Mr. Streit’s article com- 


pares his idea for the international union with 
the beginning of the American nation, and 
he points out that the democracies he 
names are already united by many bonds 

Mr. Howe's side of the debate is called 
“Union Now Means War Tomorrow.” He 
believes that Mr. Streit’s plan might be 
ideal for another time, but that it would be 
impossible under existing conditions in 
Europe. Such a union now, he thinks, would 
do little more than preserve a doubtful status 
quo and increase the dangers of war in 
Europe. 


“How Japan Feels 
Kurt Bloch. Asia, July 1939, pp. 273-275. 

Behind the Japanese invasion of China, 
reports this writer, Japan itself is feeling the 
strain of its overgrown military adventure 
The economic life of Japan, he continues, 
shows the effect of the war in increased short- 
age of shipping space and acute shortage of 
labor. He feels that these economic con- 
ditions not only explain the puzzling re- 


the Strain,” by 


treat of Japan before the Soviet Union, but 
also place definite limits on Japan’s dreams 
of empire. 


in New Pamphlet 


Another group of housewives, Dr. Rown 
tree “accepts unthinkingly all they 
hear; their gullibility never takes a vaca- 
tion. They are unable to distinguish be- 
tween the false and the true; and become 
victims of every faddist or salesman they 
meet. They go vitamin mad, diligently 
consuming worthless ‘health’ products and 
reducing science to an absurdity. If the 
money this group has spent foolishly had 
been used for sensible foods, both Ameri- 


Says 


cans’ health and American agriculturs 
would be in a better state.” 
The task. then, is to teach people to 


plan their diets more carefully. It is not 
necessary to make drastic changes in eat- 
ing habits in order to do this, Dr. Rown- 
tree declares. “Minor changes are often 
enough. Liver sausage, rye bread. and cab- 
bage are excellent, provided buttermilk or 
milk is taken as a drink. The Mexican’s 
beans, corn, and peppers would be more 
nourishing as well as more appetizing with 
a little cheese and fruit for dessert. Green 
peppers respect because of their 
vitamin C content—they have been a 
factor of safety in the diets of many na- 
tionalities. Beans and corn go well with 
each other. too. 


deserve 


“The diets of other peoples often show 
us much that we might apply to our own 
We often think of our diet as being 
the best in the world. Others are quite 
as good although different and much less 
expensive. . . . The acid test of a diet is 
the condition of people after generations 
on the same food.” 

“The -idea that all of us should eat 
alike to be well fed is pathetic,” the author 
continues. “Someone ought to start 
‘make the most of local foods’ movement: 
fish on the sea coast, potatoes in regions 
where they grow, fruits in fruit areas, milk 
and cheese in the dairy states, beans again 
making New England famous. and chicken 
and corn bread in the South. Fresh vege- 
tables from home gardens should again 
receive their just due. If people ate 
fresh local products, think of the savings 
there would be in tin cans. The three 
cents for the labeled can or jar could 
then be used to buy more milk or tomatoes 
or salmon or fresh fruit and vegetables.” 

In the second portion of the pamphlet 
Dr. Rowntree goes into the more technical 
factors in diet-planning. She discusses the 
calorie needs of persons engaged in differ- 
ent occupations, the amounts of proteins 
and various minerals required, the vita- 
mins used by the human body and the 
sources from which they come, and she sug- 
gests a weekly food list. 

In conclusion, Dr. Rowntree briefly con- 
siders ‘‘Nutrition and Public Policies,” in 
which she comments on various plans by 
which government agencies are trying to 
deal with the food problem. She seems to 
place little reliance on them, however, for 
her final paragraph says: 

‘Education must be such that people 
know how to select and prepare food 
properly. The greatest hopes for the future 
lie in making people see that their health 
lies in their own hands.” 
































of Europe than the Far East when 
he spoke these words, but the fact remains 
that the United States has “built up and 
assisted” Japan in her aggressions against 
China far more than any other nation. A 


more 


recent survey of Japanese foreign trade 
in 1938 showed that 56 per cent of the 
world’s exports to Japan came from the 
nited States, and that many of these 
exports are in the form of supplies es- 
sential in warfare. Thus in 1938 Japan 


purchased 65 per cent of her foreign oil, 
90 per cent of her scrap iron, 90 per cent 
copper, 45 per cent of her lead, 
64 per cent of her automobiles and parts 
her airplanes and 
United States. This country 
4.167 worth of 


of her 


nd 76 per cent of 
from the 
total of $171,57 
goods to Japan. 


parts 
sent a 
encouragement to aggression has 
led to demands that the United States stop 
sending help to Japan. Several measures 
which would this about have 
before Congress. One, introduced 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah. 
imend the Neutrality Act to make 
President. with the 
Congress, to declare an em- 
materials 


Such 


bring been 
placed 

by Senator 
would 
it possible for the 
pproval of 
. 


irgoO on arms and useful in 


warfare to aggressor nations Another 
measure. introduced by Senator Pittman 


of Nevada. is in the 
resolution placing an embargo on the sale 
in products to Japan without ref- 
Neutrality Act 
Pittman would ban the shipment to Japan 
of arms 
war, iron, 


form of a direct 


of certé 


erence to the Senator 


ammunition and implements of 


steel, oil, gasoline, and all scrap 


metals. His measure deals only with ex- 
ports and leaves the question of Ameri- 
can purchases from Japan for separate 
consideration. There is reported to be a 
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Many Congress, however, 
would vote against any measure providing 
for economic action against Japan. They 
think that an embargo would enrage Japan 
and cause us to run the risk of war. They 
point out that our own citizens would be 
injured because trade with Japan is im- 
portant to many industries. 

Another factor which produces _hesita- 
tion in Congress is the doubt that an 
ican embargo alone would be 
against the Japanese. If Japan were shut 
out of the American market, she might turn 
more to Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, and other nations for supplies. 
Without access to American goods—par- 
ticularly high-test motor fuel, automobiles, 
machinery, and metals. which she 
cannot easily obtain elsewhere—she would 
handicapped. of but 
still she might be able to struggle along by 
depending upon other nations. If this 
should occur, an American embargo. while 
it might be considered a laudable moral 
gesture, would not stop Japan. 

In order to be fully 


Amer- 
effective 


scrap 


be severely course. 


effective, at leas 


three nations must unite in an embargo 
against Japan—the United States, Great 
Britain. and The Netherlands. The co- 


operation of Russia would, in addition, b: 
desirable. If these 


gether they 


nations should join to- 


would be in a _ position to 


cripple Japan economically. Studies show 
that Japan imports 100 per cent of her 
cotton, wool, nickel, tin, mercury, and 


antimony, 95 per cent of her lead, 90 per 


cent of her petroleum, 80 per cent of her 
automobiles and parts, and 73 per cent 
of her pig iron and iron ore Cotton 
comes almost entirely from the United 
States and India, wool from Australia. 
machinery from the United States. Great 
Britain, and Germany, petroleum from the 
United States, Netherlands, In- 
dia, and Russia, copper from 
the United States. and zinc from 
Canada, Australia, and the United 

States. 
If these products were denied 
Japan she could not continue 
to war on China. Before sur- 
rendering, however, she would 
certainly employ every means at 
her disposal to save herself. She 
might go to war and fight for 


her life. 

That Japan would be defeated 
may be taken for granted. Exactly 
how such a war would be waged 
is a matter on which there is 
a great deal of public information. 
Plans have doubtless dis- 
cussed and drawn up in detail by 
military staffs in the United 
States, Great Britain, France 
(which undoubtedly sup- 
port and Japan. The 
army navy departments of 


not 


been 


would 
sritain ), 
and 


come involved and must be prepared to 
fight them. It is their job to do so. The 
Navy and War Departments in the United 
States, for example, have studied the 
problem of joint action with other coun- 
tries against Japan and also action by the 
United States alone. Japan has likewise 
studied methods of attack and defense in 
the Far East. 


From what is known, it is believed that 


in the event of war between the United 
States. Great Britain, and France, on the 
one side, and Japan (probably with the 


assistance of 
ther, the 
de would be employed. 
would close the Panama Canal to 
Japanese shipping. and would guard a line 
running from Alaska, to Hawaii and the 
South Pacific. The British and French, on 
the other hand, would close avenues of es- 
cape in the Far East, particularly at 
Singapore. Unless Japan could break 
through blockade she would be 
locked up in her own waters. She 
be deprived of supplies and of 
with her allies in Europe. 
Could the blockade be 
no doubt that on the American side 
it could. Hawaii, from being a well- 
tronghold, is far from Japanese 
and the coasts of the United States 
South America are farther. Japan 
1 not effectively carry the war to points 


direct or indirect 
and Italy) on the 
blocka 


States 


Germany 
strategy of 


The United 


such a 
would 
contact 


held? There is 


aside 
defended 
bases, 
and 
coulc 
bases. 

would most likely drive for 
and The Netherlands Indies. 
might be expected to take the Philip- 
pines, and launch air and sea attacks on 
French and British fortifications in the 
surrounding area. The French and British 
are confident that, acting together, they 
could hold off the Japanese indefinitely 
A great deal of money has been spent to 
improve the defenses at Singapore during 
recent vears. 


so distant from her 
Japan 
Singapore 


She 


Odds Against Japan 


The odds, therefore, would seem to be 
against Japan. She would not have much 
chance unless Germany and Italy should at 
the same time wage and win a war against 
Great Britain and France. Even then 
there would be the power of the United 
States to reckon with, Japan’s chances 
of victory in the long run would be 
slight. 

A war between 
Japan alone 
although 


the United States and 
would be a different matter, 
the odds in the end would still 
be against Japan. However, Japan would 
not be deprived at the outset of all her 
sources of supply and would have certain 
advantages in her favor. She has well- 
located island and mainland bases in the 
Far East, and would be able to strike at 
the Philippines and Guam—the two most 
important American outposts in the far 
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costly affair to both parties. 
navy is probably 15 per cent larger than 
the Japanese at the present time, and 
although Japan is building feverishly she 
will hardly be able to keep up with 
American building. In her own waters, 
however, she would be in a good position 
to fight and it would take a great deal of 
effort on the part of the United States to 
wear her down. The task would be of such 
magnitude that the United States would 
probably hesitate to undertake it alone. 
The United States is well fortified at 
Hawaii, but beyond that would have 
difficulty in carrying the war. In order to 
protect the Philippines and be in a position 
to hit at Japan, a strongly fortified naval 
base would be needed at Guam, with sup- 


The American 


plementary bases at Midway and Wake 
Islands. As the map shows, these bases 
would extend the power of the United 


States far out into the Pacific and undoubt- 
edly would be a serious threat to Japan. 


Guam 


In order to be ready 
the future, the Navy 
mended early this year 
work be undertaken in 
Midway, Wake, and 


for eventualities in 
Department recom- 
that preliminary 
fortifying Guam, 
other Con- 
however, refused to sanction work 
on Guam, although it did approve limited 
construction at Midway and Wake. It 
felt that the fortification of Guam 
should not be undertaken until it becomes 
more certain that we want to oppose Japan 
and defend the Philippines. 

If war between the United States and 
Japan should break out before Guam could 
be fortified, Japan could probably take 
the Philippines and Guam, and then wait 
for the United States to act. The United 
States would have to fight its way across 
the Pacific in order to reach Japan. This 
would mean taking one small island after 
another, bringing forward a line of supply 


points 


gress, 


was 


bases, and overcoming ever-stiffer resis- 
tance on the part of the Japanese. Once 
Guam had been regained it would then 


become practicable to advance toward the 
Philippines and from there to carry out a 
long-distance blockade of Japan stretching 
from the line at Hawaii to the coast of 
China. The problem, first of achieving 
this, and second of maintaining lines of 
communication intact, would obviously re- 
quire great effort. 

The 
as Major George Fielding 
out in “The Ramparts We 
Watch,” is that “we can, if we have to, 
direct such an attack against Japan as 
will be a deadly threat to her security, 
while Japan cannot do the like by us.” 
Japan cannot blockade or successfully 
attack the United but the United 
States can, if it has to, cut off sea routes 
vital to the life of Japan. 


It could, however, be accomplished. 
important fact, 
Eliot points 


States 

















MAKING AIR-MAIL HISTORY AT PHILADELPHIA 


A blue and silver autogiro, loaded with 42,000 pieces of mail, taking off from the roof of the Philadelphia post office 
it is bound for the Camden airport, six miles away, where it will deposit its cargo and pick up another of incoming 


moil. 


Actual flying time each way is six minutes as compared with up to 40 minutes 


required by mail trucks 


Similar service, to speed up air mail, may be established between post offices and airports in other cities 








DOMESTIC. 
Delay on Neutrality 


By a close 12-11 margin, the Senate’s com- 
mittee on foreign affairs voted last week not 
to consider any changes in the Neutrality Act 
at this session of Congress. So far as the 
committee is concerned, the vote means that 
Congress will adjourn without amending the 
Neutrality Act, although President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull have insisted for many 
months that certain changes should be made 
But there are indications that the President 
and his aides in the Senate are not going to 
be stopped by the committee’s action. 

They may try to force the neutrality issue 
to the floor of the Senate, by one of several 
courses open to them. For instance, some 
senator might tack an amendment concerning 
neutrality to an important bill coming from 
the House, even though the bill itself deals 
with a totally different subject. This is the 
“rider” technique. Or if a majority of the 
senators demand it, the foreign affairs com- 
mittee can be compelled to bring the neutral- 
ity issue up for consideration. 

The President evidently believes that he 
has sufficient support in the Senate to amend 
the bill if it can be brought up for action 
Those who oppose his program, 
a group led by Senators Borah, Clark, Nye, 
and Johnson of California—say that they 
will filibuster against it, thus holding Congress 
in session for weeks. 

The vote of the foreign affairs committee 
was a distinct setback for the President, since 
he has made several urgent appeals to Con- 
gress concerning the need for amending the 
Act. He believes that the present Neutrality 
Act hampers the United States in international 
politics, and that it would put this nation in 
a difficult position if war were to break out in 
Europe 


Gold and Siluer 


President Roosevelt has regained his much- 
disputed power to devalue the dollar, but the 
victory came after several rebuffs at the hands 
of the Senate. As reported in last week’s 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, the Senate voted down 
a proposal to continue his monetary powers 
beyond the limit of June 30, set by the old 
law. And when a conference of Senate and 
House members restored the provision and 
sent the bill back to the Senate on June 30, 
the President’s opponents proceeded to “talk 
it to death’—that is, they kept the debate 
going until after midnight, when the Presi- 
dent’s powers officially expired. 

This proved to be only a temporary setback 
for the President, however. When the Senate 
met again after the holidays, a vote was taken 
and the bill was passed by a 43-39 margin. 
Those who had fought the bill argued that 
it was not possible to “extend” powers which 
had already expired, but the President’s sup- 
porters claimed that this could be done. 

The bill as passed does three things. It 
continues a two-billion-dollar “stabilization 











however— 


fund,’ which the Treasury Department has 
used to stabilize the international money mar- 
ket (this portion of the bill was favored by 
practically all the senators). It continues the 
President’s power to devalue the dollar by 
reducing the amount of gold in it (this pro- 
vision is the one which caused most of the 
dispute). And it instructs the Treasury De- 
partment to keep on buying silver at 71 cents 
an ounce. Silver miners are highly pleased 
with this section of the bill, since the Treasury 
has been paying only 64 cents an ounce for 
silver. But by trading their votes, senators 
from the “silver” states were able to get the 
price raised. 

The whole incident was significant more 
from a political point of view than an eco- 
nomic one. It is not likely that the President 
will use his power to devalue the dollar. 
However, his opponents were eager to defeat 
him on an issue which had attracted nation- 
wide attention, and he was just as eager to 
show that he still has a majority support in 
the Senate. 


Navy Chief Passes 


Flags flew at half-mast 
States warships last Monday, and over all 
the government buildings in Washington, in 
honor of Claude A. Swanson, secretary of the 
under President Roosevelt fun- 
eral services were held in the Senate chamber 
on that day. The President, his cabinet, mem- 
bers of and other high government 


over all United 


navy whose 


Congress 
officials gathered at the Capitol to pay their 
respects to the former navy chief 

Secretary Swanson was a native of Virginia; 
he represented that state in both the House 
and the Senate before his appointment to the 
President’s cabinet 


in 1933, and he served as 
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WIDE WORLD 


ATTENDS YOUTH CONGRESS MEETING 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mary Jeanne McKay, 

president of the National Student Federation of America, 

join in the singing of the national anthem at the 

American Youth Congress Meeting in New York recently. 

A bitter quarrel broke out at the meeting over the issue 
of condemning dictatorship. 





The Week at 


What the People of the World 


governor of the state 
suffered 
and he was nevet 


time Two vears 


1 severe attack of pleuris, 
in good health 


ont 
igo he 


ifter that 


He did as much as his health would permit 
in directing Navy Department affairs. but 
the burden of the work has fallen to the 
assistant secretary, Charles Edison. Mr. Edi- 


son is regarded is the probable successor to the 
ilthough President Roosevelt 


indicated whom he will name 


secretaryship 


has not to the 


position 


The Youth Congress 


Eight hundred young men and women gath 
ered in New York recently for the sixth an- 
nual American Youth Congress, to discuss the 
many complex problems which face young 
people today. During their discussions, a dis- 
pute arose which threatened to split the Con- 
perhaps permanently A group of 
delegates introduced a resolution stating that 
“groups which Communism, Nazism 
and Fascism have no place whatsoever in 
the American Youth and asked 
that the Congress approve the resolution. 

A majority of the delegates, while opposing 
dictatorships, were opposed to the outlawing 
of any particular economic and they 
refused to vote for the resolution. In pro- 
test against this action, those who supported 
the resolution “walked out” of the Congress 
They were induced to come back, however 
and a was adopted which con- 
demned “all forms of dictatorship, regardless 
of whether they be Communist, Fascist, Nazi, 
or any other type Although the difference 
this resolution and the first 
be slight, it was enough to bring 
about general agreement among the delegates 

The Congress has frequently been accused 
of being controlled by communistic influences, 
and it was this fact which made the fight over 
the resolution so important. Leaders of the 
Congress deny that the organization is dom- 
inated by Communists. It has Communist 
members, they say, just as it has members 
who are Fascists. 
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Low-Rent Housing 


About two years ago, Congress 
United States Housing Authority in an at- 
tempt to do something about providing low- 
rent homes for city families with small in- 
comes. This month, the first of the projects 
sponsored by the USHA filled with 
families. Two of these projects are located 
in Buffalo, New York; another in New York 
City, in Jacksonville, Florida, and 
nother in Austin, Texas. There are 227 other 
projects under construction or planned in 
cities all over the country. 

The rent on the apartments on the five 
completed projects ranges from $6.59 in Aus- 
tin to $17 in New York City. According to 
Nathan Straus, administrator of the USHA, 
these are “the lowest rents for decent modern 
homes ever reached in this country.” Only 
families whose incomes are in certain levels 
are allowed to live in the USHA projects— 
Congress made that provision so that fam- 
ilies which are able to pay more would not 
take advantage of the program. Both the 
USHA and the city in which the project is 
located contribute toward paying the running 
expenses of the apartments, and in that way it 
is possible to keep rents at a low figure 


Ain Mad by Autegire 


Philadelphia’s post office is located six miles 
from the city’s airport, which is at Camden. 
Mail trucks used to take 40 minutes to travel 
between the post office and the airport, so 
air-mail letters had to be mailed almost an 
hour in advance of a plane’s departure. A 
few days ago, however, a blue and silver auto- 
giro took off from the roof of the post office, 
and in six minutes it dropped to earth at the 
airport, carrying 42,000 pieces of mail which 
were loaded on an outbound plane. In an- 
other six minutes, the autogiro landed on the 
post office roof—the round trip having been 
completed in 14 minutes. 


created the 
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A RARE SPECIMEN, INDEED 


MESSNER IN HARTFOR TIMES 


This was the first flight of a post office-to. 
airport service by autogiro, started by the 
government as an experiment in speeding up 
air mail. If it works out in Philadelphia, jt 
may be tried in other cities where airports 
and post offices are some miles apart. Con. 
gress voted $40,000 last vear to finance the 
Philadelphia trial. The autogiro will make 
five trips daily from its hangar on the spe 
cially constructed roof-top landing field, which 
is 365 feet long and 278 feet wide. There is 
a heating system to keep the roof free from 
snow and ice during the winter months. 


The Bridges Case 


On Angel Island in San Francisco Bay, the 
Department of Labor is holding an investiga- 
tion to determine whether or not Harty 
Bridges should be sent back to Australia. Mr 
Bridges is the leader of the CIO's forces 
on the west coast, and one of the most power- 
ful figures in the labor organization. But he 
is not a citizen of the United States; he came 
to this country from Australia in 1920, and has 
never completed the naturalization proceet: 
ings. 

Persons who are opposed to Mr. Bridges and 
the work he is doing in the CIO have de- 
manded that the Labor Department deport 
him, on the grounds that he is or has been 
1 member of the Communist 
he is an alien, and not a citizen of this country 
membership in the Communist party is sut- 
ficient for deportation—if it can be 


party. Since 


grounds 


NYA PHOTO 


DISCOVERY 
T. Arthur Gabrielson, a Wisconsin youth given employ- 
ment by the National Youth Administration, has 4is- 
played an extraordinary telent for woodcarving. Out 
of old pieces of oak he has carved, in his spare time, 
figures which have won warm critical approval. Two 
are now on exhibition at the New York World’s Fait. 
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Doing, Saying, and T 


ve But Mr. Bridges denies that he is 
; has beer member of the party | 

The man in charge of the investigation 1s 
tames M. Landis. dean of the Harvard Law 
k-hool and forme head of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission If Dean Landis de- 
les tl M sridges really was a member 
‘the Communist party when he entered the 

ted States. he will issue an order to deport 

labor leader back to Australia. 


Wimlledon Winners 


he second successive year 


For American 
isle plavers made a clean sweep of England’s 
tional tournament But a crop of 
stars, especially among the men 
ried off the honors this In men’s 
ngles, Bobby Riggs, the youthful Chicagoan, 
on the title after a hard-fought match with 
nother American, Elwood Cooke of Portland, 


tional new 
\merican 
year 


























AND A CLOUDBURST THREATENING ANY MINUTE 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


Oregon. Riggs succeeded Donald Budge, the 
red-haired American star who recently turned 
professional, as Wimbledon champion. Riggs 
ind Cooke paired up to win the men’s doubles 
hampionship, an honor which last year went 
0 Budge and Gene Mako. 

In the divisions, 
Marble of California was the star 
hrough the singles tournament in an impres- 
‘ive manner, winning the final match by a 

6-0 score from Miss Kay Stammers of 
England. She then teamed with Mrs. Sarah 
Palfrey Fabyan to win the women’s doubles— 
title which they won last year, too—and she 
layed with Riggs to win the mixed doubles 
hampionship. To complete the victory, Don- 

ld McNeill of Oklahoma City won the con- 
solation tournament. 


FOREIGN 


Cleaning the Fag 

Just as the belief was beginning to gain 
ground that the British government did not 
really intend to go to Poland’s aid in the 
‘vent that Hitler should seize Danzig (a 
belief prompted by the many loopholes in the 
British-Polish agreement, and by the very 
‘autious statements of British officials), Mr. 
Chamberlain appeared in the House of Com- 
jMons last week to dispel the fog of uncertainty 
and Suspicion. In precise language he specif- 
ically declared that any attempt to alter the 
Status of Danzig without Poland’s consent, 
— made by Germany or Danzigers, 
jwould be regarded as an attack upon Poland’s 
integrity, an act which Britain would resist. 
This Statement cleared the atmosphere con- 
‘iderably. It was welcomed in Poland, and 
It cheered even Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents 
in the House of Commons. That a firm front 
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was being prepared seemed proved by ad 
tional developments at home, by the 
increase in the size and efficiency of the Royal 
\ir Force and by its bombing practice flights 
over France, and by the earmarking of $280.- 
000.000 as credits to permit such allied nations 
as Poland Rumania, Greece, and 
Egypt to bolster their defenses by purchasing 


rapid 


Turkey 


war materials in England Experts who 
searched Mr. Chamberlain’s statement for 
loopholes, seemed satisfied there were non 
Only one thing remained obscure, and that 
was the timing of this statement. Several 


days before it was made, tension over Danzig 
had eased, and the feeling was spreading that 
Hitler had temporarily abandoned his Danzig 
plans. At the same time the fear was growing 
that trouble might soon break out in the south- 
east, in Slovakia, Hungary, and Rumania as 
the result of a shift of Nazi emphasis to 
that point of the compass. In such an event 
the British position would remain obscure as 
ever. <A crisis this summer is generally ex- 
pected, but whether it will involve Danzig 
after a delay of a few weeks, or Hungary 
Slovakia, and Rumania, remains a 


Italian Tyrol 

When Italy annexed the southern part of 
the Austrian province of Tyrol at the close 
of the World War, some 250,000 Germans 
came under her jurisdiction. Since that time 
Italy has left no stone unturned to stamp 
out the racial and national characteristics of 
these people. Forbidden the right to learn 
German in school, to speak it at public meet- 
ings, to call villages and streets by their 
old German names, deprived of all rights to 
organize cultural groups or a German political 
party, the German minority in Italy has been 
probably suppressed more completely than 
any other German minority in Europe. This 


mystery. 


fact has long been a weak and embarrassing 

















WAITING FOR HARVEST TIME 


HERBLOCK IN WILMINGTON NEWS 


spot in Hitler's vigorous campaign to “pro- 
tect” German minorities in other states which 
have been far more liberal. 

Recently the German and Italian govern- 
ment conferred to solve this problem, and 
arrived at a tentative agreement to evacuate 
all Germans who desired return to the Reich 
and settle them in Germany, mostly in East 
Prussia. Those who choose to remain must 
relinquish all claims to future German pro- 
tection. About 5,000 have already left, and 
8,000 more are expected to follow during the 
next few months. Although this solution of a 
minority problem is exceedingly mild in con- 
trast to the ruthless methods employed against 
Czechoslovakia, both countries are glad of the 
agreement, for relations between the Tyrolese 
Germans and Italians have long been poor. 

As this problem nears solution, however, 
another seems to be rising in the Tyrol. For 
some reason which has not been explained, 
Italy suddenly ordered all British, French, 





INTERNATION 


A NEWS 


GRIMLY DETERMINED 


There may be doubt as to what British, French, Polish, and German leaders may do about the current 
Danzig, but there can be to doubt as to what these soldiers would do if placed in action. 


crisis Over 
They are infantrymen 


of the Polish army who were mustered in Warsaw a few weeks ago, when it seemed that the crisis over Danzig 
was about to break 


Dutch. and Swiss nationals to leave the 
Tyrol within 48 hours, last week. The bur- 
den fell hardest on the Swiss who own con- 
siderable property in the region, and it has 
contributed to the uneasiness in 
peaceful Switzerland arrests of 
citizens and army officers in Italy, over attacks 
on Switzerland in the controlled Italian press, 
and over recent disquieting agitation in Italy 
for the return of ‘‘ancient Roman lands” 
defined as the Swiss cantons Valais, Ticino 
and Grisons 


Iu the ar East 


Although such high Japanese officials as 
Foreign Minister Arita and General Itagaki 
went out of their way recently to brand Eng- 
land as the “real enemy,” they have not 
slackened their efforts to destroy Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Chinese forces under his com- 
mand. Over the Chinese capital at Chungking, 
Japanese bombers continued to unload their 
deadly dropping bombs _ indiscrim- 
inately on public buildings, private homes, and 
even on an American hospital. During the 
first half of this year a total of 349 air raids 
have been carried out, 11,705 bombs dropped 
upon nonmilitary objectives, 19,170 private 
homes destroyed, 5,503 civilians have 
killed and wounded. 

At the same time, Japanese army officers 
in Shanghai prepare to play their trump card 
Wang Ching-wei, who was premier of China 
until it was discovered that he was secretly 
negotiating with Japan a few months ago, has 


growing 


over Swiss 


now 


cargoes, 


been 


6,833 


turned up in Japanese-controlled territory, and 
has agreed to head the new Chinese govern- 
ment which the Japanese are anxious to set 
up in opposition to Chiang Kai-shek. So far 
the Japanese have been unable to establish a 
single puppet government capable of acting 
with any appreciable degree of authority. By 
uniting the present Nanking and Peiping pup- 
pet regimes under Wang, however, they hope 
to achieve an authority which the Chinese 
people will support. 
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A GIRL CAN’T BE TOO CAREFUL THESE DAYS 


MANNING IN PHOENIX REPUBLIC AND GAZETTE 


While these events have occurred in China 
Japan has been busy fighting another enemy 
Russia and Mongolia, along the Manchukuoan 
frontier. The nature of this strange war is as 
obscure as ever, but a few facts have filtered 
through to the outside world. The dispute ap- 
parently concerns the border along the Khalka 
River. Whoever may have started the fight- 
ing, last week found the Russian-Mongolian 
forces on what the Japanese called “their 
side” of the Khalka, and reports seemed to 
indicate that the Russians were in retreat. 
So far this has been mainly a “war of com- 
muniques” with both sides claiming enormous 
for the other. That it will spread is 
still unlikely 


Jews of Germany 


In a law decreed for the stated purpose of 
expediting the emigration of Jews from Ger- 
many, Nazi leaders recently ordered all exist- 
ing Jewish organizations disbanded, and 
grouped the entire Jewish population into a 
sort of state within a state, an organization 
called the Reich Association of Jews in Ger- 
many. Under the new law this newly created 
group must provide food and relief for needy 
Jews, schoolbuildings, teachers, and technical 
training for Jewish children, hospitals, asy- 
lums, doctors and medical supplies. and must 
take over the financial burdens of emigration. 

Ordinarily, such a law would be welcomed 


losses 


by the German Jews. But the drawback of 
this one lies in the fact that on one hand 
the German government provides no funds 


nor aid of any sort for the execution of these 
tasks, while on the other hand its racial laws 
virtually deprive the Jews of any possibility of 
earning money. Therefore the latest decree 
is generally regarded as no more than an at- 
tempt to shift upon the German Jews the 
responsibility for the sickness, starvation, and 
misery now so prevalent among them 


From 150,000 years ago down to 30,000 or 
40,000 years ago, there existed in Europe a 
primitive type of human being which has been 
called Neanderthal man. For a long time 
there was a question as to whether this type of 
primitive man had perished in the last ice age, 
and whether he had lived outside of Europe 

In a cave in a remote section of Siberia, a 
young Soviet scientist, Dr. A. P. Okladinikoy, 
recently found the skeleton of an 11-year- 
old Neanderthal child. His discovery, con- 
firmed by the noted American anthropologist, 
Dr. Hrdlicka, of the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, has aroused great interest in the 
scientific world, for it proves that the Nean- 
derthal peoples back in the dawn of history 
spread across Europe and Asia from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Due to the strong re- 
semblance between the Neanderthal men and 
some of the older types of American Indians, 
this discovery has helped to strengthen the 
theory that the American Indians were origi- 
nally Asiatics who migrated in a curving line 
northeast through the Aleutian Islands into 
Alaska, and then down the west coast of North 
America. 
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The French Revolution After 150 Years 


MONG the truly epoch-making de- 
velopments of history, those which 
have effected truly fundamental social and 
economic changes, the French Revolution 
will always stand in the front ranks. To 
a large extent it marks the beginning of the 
modern era in European history. the divid- 
ing line between one era and the other 
For whatever the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion and its obvious failures, it stands as 
the turning point between the old order ot 
absolutism which had dominated Europe 
for centuries and the liberal concept 
of democracy and in- 
dividual freedom. 
As the 


this 


new 


French 
month 
celebrates the one 
hundred fiftieth 
inniversary of the 


nation 
and 


storming of the Bas- 
tile, the French 
Revolution assumes a 
leeper significance 
than ever before. For 
MUZZEY today, as in 1789 

Europe and the world 
much the same 
those which provoked the 
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are torn by conflicts as 


great politic il 
and social upheaval of the eighteenth cen 
Then, as 
ernment were in deadly battle 
gling for supremacy. Until recent years 
the ideas which caused the French Revolu- 
tion seemed gradually to be 


tury now. two theories of 


gov- 


each strug- 


gaining as- 
cendancy throughout the world, but the 
assault which has made against the 
liberal tradition symbolized by the Revolu- 
tion once more threatens to bring about an 
era of absolutism. 


been 


Idea of Revolution 


The basic idea of the French Revolution 
was as simple as it was fundamental. The 
political theory embodied in the struggle 
of 150 years ago was the freedom of man 
against the tyranny of the state. Inspired 


by such intellectual leaders as Rousseau 
and Voltaire, the Revolution sought to 
bring about a social order in which man 


would be free, in which his rights would be 
respected, in which authority would come 
from below through the the 
governed, rather than from above by the 
imposition of absolute monarchs 

A large part of the democratic tradition 
of the modern era springs from the French 
Revolution. Emphasis placed upon 
the individual, and the state was made to 
serve his needs. Such inalienable rights as 
freedom of thought and expression were 
enunciated by it. From the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and the Citizen one 
finds expression of these ideas which threat- 
the entire structure 
eenth-century Europe: “Men are born and 
remain equal in right The free com- 
munication of thoughts is one of the most 


consent of 


was 


ened social of eight- 


precious rights of man. Any citizen, there- 
fore may freely speak. write and print, sub- 
ject to his responsibility for the abuse of 
such freedom in cases specified by law 


Excesses 
No student of history will denv that 
from the initial struggle to achieve this 
simple objective the French Revolution 
moved from excess to excess. It was no 


struggle to establish the 
rights of the individual against the despot- 


ism of an 


longer an internal 
ibsolute monarch. for it moved 
international field 
seeing the old 
halt the 


this 


to the Neighboring 


monarchs order threatened 
intervened to 
} 


ind to 


revolutionary tide 


meet threat a tyranny more 


dreadful than 
France 


illowed to 


that of monarchy was set 
Had the Revolution 
run its course without foreign 
intervention, there would undoubtedly have 


up In heen 


been excesses and terror. but they would 


not have been carried to such lengths 


The French Revolution, like the revolu- 
tionary movements of our own day. was 
not confined to the borders of a single 
nation The ideas of individual freedom 
of the supremacy of the individual, wer: 
bound to stir the masses of other nations 
in their aspirations. The Revolution was 
regarded as a threat to the status quo of 
ill nations, and the ruling powers consid- 


ered it their duty to crush it at its very 
roots. Those who looked upon the Revolu 
tion in this light were not mistaken, for 


as the history of the following century 
clearly shows, the ideas of the Revolution 
spread from nation to nation until they 
had, by the time of the World War, made 
an indelible mark upon all Europe 

In basic the struggle which is 
being waged in the world today is not 


unlike that of the French Revolution. The 
battle once more transcends the borders of 


character 


iny single nation. It is the battle between 
the rights of the individual as embodied in 
the democratic 


the 


tradition and the ab- 
solutism of But whereas the 
offensive was launched 150 years ago by 
the champions of the concept of democ- 
racy, it has in our own time been taken by 


those who have once more established an 


state 


iuthoritarian form of government and who 
seek to impose their power and ideas on 
others. The rise of both the fascist and 
the communist systems constitutes a serious 
menace to the idea of the supremacy of 
the individual and the protection of his 
rights. Both systems have imposed their 
authority from above in a manner far more 
extreme than the old monarchism. Todav 
the fascist offensive is being waged relent- 
lessly against the liberal, democratic tradi- 
tion and seeks to destroy what has come 
to be regarded as the very foundation of 
Western civilization. The trend of 

has been reversed as the new wave of 
thoritarianism extends ever further 


1789 


au- 
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On this rung of the ladder. McNutt 
became a marked man. Prior to his el 
tion. he had refused to assist Roosevelt’s 
nomi ion in 1932 Some sav that his 
stand forever condemned him in the eyes 
of the Democratic national chairman, James 
Farlev. On the other hand. his state ad- 
ministration followed practically all the 
New Deal concepts. When he left the 


governor's office, he climbed another step: 


the President made 
him high commis- 
sioner of the Philip- 
pine Islands. It has 
been from there. at 
48, that he has been 


keeping one eye on 
American interests in 
the Orient. and the 
other on his personal 
ambitions back home 

Recently he visited 
Washington 





ww 


PAUL V. McNUTT 


osten- 
sibly to report to the 
President on conditions in the Philippines 
and the Far East. With the characteristic 


modesty of a presidential aspirant, he par- 


ried all political questions. but left little 
doubt that he is very much in the race 
The flurry of speculation over his arrival 
had scarcely quieted, however. when the 
President caught everyone by surprise 


He appointed McNutt as the first head of 


the new Federal Security Agency, which 


includes the Social Security Board, the 
United States Office of Education. the 
CCC. the Public Health Service, and sev- 
eral other social service groups Does 
this mean that McNutt has patched old 
quarrels with the New Deal? Or does 
the President want to view at close range 
the handsome Indianan’s abilities?’ Many 


1 baffled observer made these queries 
One estimate of McNutt’s abilities came 


recently from Ernest K. Lindley, columnist 


for the Washington Post, who wrote 
Having known him McNutt and fol 

lowed his career for more than 25 years. J] 

assert with conviction that he has been badly 


underestimated by most politicians of my 
acquaintance in Washington. In native abil- 
itv he belongs in the top 10 or 15 men in 
national politics today He has a first-rate 
mind and immense energy. His methods are 
flavored with military imperiousness. but 
even his enemies admit that as governor of 
Indiana he was an unusually efficient adminis- 
trator 


LTHOUGH one of the first dictates 
of fascist philosophy is that women 
remain in the home 


one of the 


should 
most important 
litical figures in Italy 
today is a 


po- 


woman 
She is Countess Edda 





Ciano the eldest 
child of Mussolini, 
and the wife of his 
foreign minister, 
Count Galeazzo 
Ciano. who is being 
groomed to succeed 
the Duce. 
It was when she poly 


; COUNTESS CIANO 
was home on vacation 


from a fashionable school in Florence that 
Edda Mussolini first met Count Ciano. In 
1930 she married him, and later, when her 
husband became minister of propaganda 


and then minister of foreign affairs. her 
personal influence gradually made _ itself 
felt. Although still under 30, she has taken 


great interest in nationa! affairs. and as the 
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HEN the votes were counted at 


the National Education 
convention in 


Association's 
Francisco. Di 
Reuben T 
retiring president, an- 
nounced that his suc- 
cessor was Miss Amy 
Hinrichs. Since 1912, 
when she graduated 
from Tulane Univer- 
sity, Miss Hinrichs 
has been _ teaching 
English and Latin in 


recent San 


Shaw, the 





the New Orleans 
public schools. For 
MOORE . 
a short > she de- 
AMY HINRICHS 10rt time he de 
serted the classroom 
to become a field agent for the United 


States Department of Agriculture, only to 
return to her more familiar work. Records 
of her graduate study in five universities 
testify that, like most teachers, has 
taken few summer vacations. 

\s president of the NEA. Miss Hinrichs 


will guide the policies of 


she 


a professional 
membership includes 
teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents from schools in every state. In 
Louisiana she is well known for her leader- 
ship among teachers of the city and state 


organization whose 


200 NNN 


over Z 


Since 1930 she has held a number of posi- 
tions in the NEA, including the vice-presi- 
dency and membership on its important 
committees 
position 


She is no stranger to her nev 


DDING to the long list of 

foreign have visited 
Washington this vear, Rafael Trujillo, the 
the Dominican Republic, ar- 
rived in the national capital recently for ar 


ilready 


dignitaries who 


dictator of 


official visit. 

Like Latin-American 
Trujillo is one who has come up from the 
ranks. Although his early life and educa- 
tion are obscure, two of his biographers re- 
veal them to 


many dictators 


have consisted of a series 
of arrests, trials. and imprisonment on var- 
ious charges of forgery. assault. robbery. 
and cattle-rustling. From the ranks of 
the national guard, however. he rose rap- 
idly after the withdrawal of American 
troops in 1924, to become its commander. 
Finding a great deal of power in his hands 
he organized the so- 
called “bayonet elec- 
tion” of 1930. as a 
result of which he be- 
came dictator, having 
received more 
than there were reg- 
istered voters. 

Since that time 
Trujillo has not only 


votes 





strengthened his po- 

litical position, but 

" & & ‘ ter arce 

RAFAEL TRUJILLO accumula ed a larg 
fortune through per- 


sonal monopolies, as well. When the ancient 
capital, Santo Domingo, was partly de- 
stroyed by a hurricane. he acted with vigor 
to repair the and had the 
named after himself, Trujillo City 
vear he another man to be 
elected president, but. as chief of the mili- 
tary forces, Trujillo remains dictator. 


damage. 


permitted 
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Youth and the Unemploymen 


YOUTH WANTS WORK— 


llowing are excerpts from an address on 
Schools and the Unemployment Prob- 


lem,” delivered by National Youth Admin- 





yr Aubrey Williams befcre the National 
Education Association, at its mid-year meet- 
ing in San Francisco early this month. The 
1ddre in full may be secured from the 


Division of Information, National Youth Ad 
ministration, Washington, D. C 


HE fact that there are between 4.000,- 

000 or 5,000,000 young people unem- 
ployed, out of school, and seeking employ- 
ment does not seem to be fully realized by 
the American people. Indeed, we have been 
acting during the last few years as though 
the situation were purely temporary and 
sure to pass when thé depression is over. 
As a people we have been reluctant to 
recognize that the condition existed in 
1930 before the depression showed its et- 
fects and that it has been gradually coming 
on us for decades prior to 1930. An exam- 
ination of the figures in census returns for 
earlier periods makes it perfectly clear that 
unemployment of young people is some- 
thing that results from social and economic 
conditions which have apparently come to 
stay 


Schools and the Problem 


No reasonable person can either blame 
the schools for this situation or expect the 
schools to provide the solution, but it is 
possible for the schools to play an impor- 
tant part first in securing an understand- 
ing as far as our knowledge extends as to 
is going on, and second, in equipping 
> oncoming young people to the greatest 
degree with background, capacities. tools, 
et cetera to meet this situation. The schools 
obviously cannot be expected to make over 
the industrial structure so as to provide 
employment for all the young people. It 
is no valid criticism of the school 
that thousands of young people graduating 


from 


to say 


its classes are unable to find work. 
Such criticism is at once silly and extremely 
unjustified. On the other hand, it is fair 
ind proper to hold that the schools should 
provide young people with an opportunity 
to acquire and secure expe- 
riences and come into the possession of 
knowledge which will be of practical bene- 
fit to them in their efforts to make a liv- 
ing once they are out of school. In other 
words, it is not too much to ask that the 
schools make themselves a related and 


techniques 





situation 
to be of more hel 
people in the years immediatel 
following school, then it is important that 
they what people are 
experiencing after leaving school and what 
they think of the things they got while in 
school 

Four extensive studies have recently been 
made. The Regents’ inquiry of New York 
state evidence through tests and 
school records on 53,091 youths who left 


intelligent part of the total 
If the 


to young 


schools are p 
) 


understand young 


secured 


school either by withdrawal or graduation 
during the year 1938. In addition, this 
inquiry interviewed about 2.000 young 
people who were out of school and unem- 
The American Youth Commission 
American Council on Education 
13,528 youths in Maryland 
who school. The Office of 
Education has collected facts in a number 
of recently reported studies from a numbe 
of sections of the country. An elaborate 
study made by the NYA-WPA is based on 
30,0 work histories obtained 


ployed. 
of the 
interviewed 
were out of 


00 detailed 
from young people in eight representative 
cities 


What Youth Thinks 

latter study. that is, the NYA- 
Urban and Rural Youth. 
interviewed had left 
eighth-grade 


In the 
WPA Study of 
all of the 
school Youths 
graduating classes of both public and paro- 
chial schools for the school years ending 


youths 


from the 


1929, 1931. and 1933 were selected for the 
study What happened to these 30.000 


young men and women may be said to bé 


typical of what happened to the eheat 


body of American young people leaving 
school during these years 

What these work histories show in gen- 
eral is a picture of striving youth seeking 
to secure employment, not too easily dis- 
couraged. believing in and retaining faith 
in the American system of industry, but 
finding the going tough 

Some facts of large social import stand 
out: 95 per young men and 
women interviewed have been in the labor 
market at some time since leaving school 
and 77 per cent of all youth were in the 
labor market at the time they were inter- 
viewed, and being in the labor market was 
defined as “actually employed or actively 
seeking employment.’ Few of these youths 
indicated that while they were in school 
they expected to encounter difficulties in 
gave any 


cent of all 


getting work. Few, indeed, 
thought to actual preparation for voca- 
tions according to their statements. They 
believed that they would be able to get 
jobs of some sort after leaving school and 
were confident that they would be able to 
work up to something better in a few 
years. These beliefs were held not only 
by young people entering the labor market 
prior to 1933 but by 83 per cent of those 
who entered the labor market in 1933 and 
in the years immediately following. These 
were the years bearing the full effect of the 
depression and widespread unemployment. 
The records vast numbers were 
brought up with a jolt and were surprised 
and baffled when they found that ther 
were no jobs awaiting them upon leaving 
school. They seemed to have possessed 
no knowledge and consequently no appre- 
hension of what were the realities of the 
world toward which they were headed. 


show 


The average youth entered the labor 
market at 18 years of age. There was the 
all-too-well-known lag, an average, as the 
Maryland study showed, of three years 
between leaving school and becoming ad- 
justed to the labor market. Fifteen out 
of every hundred of the 1929 group had 
not been able eight years later to secure 
even part-time employment, while 27 out 
of every hundred of the 1933 group, four 
years later, that is in 1937, had failed to 
find any employment. 

Most young people secured employment 
through friends, relatives, or personal ap- 
plication. These traditional ways of get- 
ting a job are still the most common means 
of securing employment according to the 
experience of young people. Friends, rela- 


tives, and personal applications account for 
65 per cent of all jobs obtained by youth 
‘hus. these methods of 
friend at ind of seeking work by 
going from place to place all over town and 
making application on the chance that the 
might be work are still the 
The greatest single 
youth to 


time-honored 
court 


surest 
barrier named by 
securing employment is lack of 
previous work experience. The first ques- 
tion employers ask them, they say, is 
What experience have vou had?” 
and 


ways. 


Again 
again youth hears this question and 
when they cannot cite references they ar 
told. “We have plenty of experienced 
workers available.” But. on the 
youth reports a sympathetic hearing and 
lists no special difficulties aside from the 
general complaints of “the de- 
pression.” 

Girls feel more strongly the handicap 
of lack of previous work experience than 
boys. Sixty-three per cent of the 
reported this as their majoi obstacle 


whole. 


“no jobs,” 


girls 
and 
44 per cent of the boys considered it the 
most important. “You cant 
a job unless you have had experience— 
and you can't get experience unless you 
have had a job.” 
come in 


They say, 


+ 


get 


These same conclusions 
almost the same 
regions of the country. 


words from ail 

Youth found lack of training in special 
ized fields as the important 
difficulty. Eighteen out of every hundre 
thought they would have been able to find 
work more easily if they had taken voca- 
tional training 


next most 


school or had 
concentrated their studies in 
fields. Many of those interviewed 
they would have welcomed the 
vocational guidance counselors while in 

The New York Regents’ 
especial interest at this point for 
“the responses of pupils have further indi- 
cated that while many of them have prob- 
lems, they have no one except their parents 
from whom to seek advice. Many do no! 
consider the school as an agency 
vice.” 


courses in 
specialized 
said 
advice of 
school survey 
is of 


for ad- 


Lack of a general education was named 
by seven per cent of the youth as their 
greatest handicap. Others gave, as reasons 
for their inability to obtain jobs, the lack 
of pull, physical handicaps, lack of union 
membership, youthful appearance, and 
competition by persons willing to work for 
nothing while in training 


Circle of Friends 


The value of a wide circle of acquaint- 


ances is stressed by youth who have 
experienced unemployment A few are 
convinced that this is the most valuable 


thing that high schools offer. Great num- 
bers expressed regret that they did not use 
their time in high school to cultivate more 
friends, especially among those whose 
fathers held influential positions. 

Many youths were bitter and made fre- 
quent complaint because of what they held 
was the great advantage of young people 
with a drag or pull. Their feeling was not 
against those who were able to 
the quality side of the railroad or to go to 
their was on the 
basis of the denial of opportunity to show 
how well they could do a job if given a 
chance. It is the denied the op- 
portunity to get ahead lives 
across the track—because their families do 
not belong to the privileged group—which 
makes them bitter. 

The traditional pattern of youth taking 
whatever jobs are available holds true of 
the picture of typical youth in America to- 
Indication of this is that of 24.000 
time of last 


live on 


college. but bitterness 


being 


because one 


day. 
records listing occupation at 
employment, three per cent were engaged 
in professional work, three per cent pro- 
prietary. 44 per cent clerks and kindred 
workers, three per cent skilled workers, 
30 per cent semiskilled, six per cent un- 
skilled, and 11 per cent servant 
The record shows that youth takes hold 
wherever there is an opportunity—that his 
ambitions are still quite modest—with 
only an occasional youth indicating great 
plans to acquire wealth or power. Hi: 


classes. 





t Problem 


imbitions today are to school 


to obtain a steady job, or to advance in 
the line of work he has undertaken 
Throughout the ambitions of youth run 
two major threads, as indicated by these 
30.000 security and free- 
dom—which ar closely related in the 
youth mind. Youth seeks not only jobs 
but steady jobs. Prominent in his mind 
ire the possibilities of advancement to 


return to 


work rec ords 


security and independence 

The desire to learn a trade looms large 
in youth’s mind. One youth 
in a western city said 


interviewed 
“What a man needs 
today in order to get anywhere is a trade.’ 
The history of this youth is typical of 
many. He had always wanted to learn a 
trade. but after leaving school he worked 
successively as magazine solicitor, salesman 
stock clerk 
and salesman in a department store, driver 
of second-hand automobiles in transit, 
painter's helper. commission salesman of 
wholesale supplies, mechanic’s helper, and 
and auto-parts salesman. At the 
time he was interviewed, he had part-time 
employment on a woodworking job on an 
NYA project. His work, he believed, was 
satisfactory on all of these jobs, but with- 
out a trade he was unable to get ahead. 
Youths 
illowed to work. 
that they are adopting a motto of playing 
safe and not risking their jobs by looking 
for other work. The result, of 
that when a boy or girl makes a false start 


in an electrical supply store, 


tractor 


state that 


they feel “lucky” if 
There is great evidence 


course, is 


—gets into a blind alley—he stays in it. 

The meaning of unemployment to youth 
depends much upon the 
tion. To many, as 


interviews. it 


individual’s reac- 
indicated from these 
meant personal failure and 
discouragement; to others, unem- 
ployment meant the partial breakdown of 
an economic system. They saw also that 
while ability and experience are factors 
in enabling people to get jobs, other things 
such as luck, pull. appearance, education, 
and even perhaps race or politics, as well 
as the workings of the economic system, 
entered into employment policies. Still 
large numbers of youth refused to be dis- 
couraged by unemployment. To them it 
was simply a temporary setback and a 
condition which. whatever its cause, they 
would quickly correct. But to youth, this 
is the big problem. 


utter 
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Many Important Issues Involved 
In Strike Among WPA Workers 


(Concluded from page 1 


government at great should give 
each the opportunity to make a living, but 
it should not be called upon to go to the 
additional expense of paying the skilled 
man more than the unskilled. If it fur- 
nished work and a living to both men, it 
was doing all that could be expected. 

On the other hand, it was argued that 
the skilled man really made a greater con- 
tribution. The government was putting up 
projects such as parks and swimming pools 
and schoolhouses which were useful. It 
was getting something from the workers 
and should pay them somewhat in propor- 
their contribution. The skilled 
worker should get more than the unskilled 
A large part of the value of the work, it 
was to maintain the morale of 
the unemployed; to give them aid without 
putting them on the dole or on charity 
They were to be given a chance to use 
their talents for the public good and were 
to receive payment therefor 


expense 


tion to 


was said 


This latter view prevailed, and skilled 
workers were paid more than the unskilled 
The wages varied from $37.50 a month, 
which was the lowest paid anywhere. to 
around $85 a month or more for highly 
skilled work 

Another question related to the wages 
which should be paid in different parts ot 
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the country. In the rural sections, for 
example, the cost of living is less than in 
the city. and it costs less to live in most 
parts of the South than in the North. It 
was argued, therefore, that those who 
worked in the cities, and particularly in the 
northern cities, should have higher rates 
of pay than those who worked in regions 
where the cost of living was lower. This 
view prevailed, so that wages were made 
different in different parts of the country 
In the Middle West, for example, most of 
the skilled workers get $62.40 a month. 
semiskilled workers $48.10, and unskilled 
$37.50 a month. In New York, on the other 
hand, skilled workers average $75 a month. 


Prevailing Wage 
The third question, similar in nature 
to the first but somewhat different, was 
this: Should workers receive as much for 
their labor when engaged on WPA projects 
as if they were working in private indus- 


try? Should they receive the prevailing 
wage? This was a difficult question to de- 
cide. If. when the government started a 


project for the purpose of making work for 
the unemployed, it paid skilled workers as 
much as they could get in private indus- 
try, the cost would be very heavy. The 
prevailing wage for plumbers, for example, 
was $2 per hour. If the government 
when putting up its projects paid skilled 
workers like plumbers $2 per hour and 
worked them 120 hours a month, it would 
be paying them $240 a month. If it paid 
any unemploved man $240 a month, the 
money available for work relief would not 
go so fat It would 
There were 


not reach as many 


persons strong arguments, 


therefore, against having the government 
creating a job for any unemployed man 
ind paying him as much as $240 a month 
The fear was further expressed that if the 
unemployed could get as much money 
working for the government on relief proj- 
ects as they could in private industry, they 
would make no attempt to get private jobs. 

On the other hand, it was argued that if 
the government employed plumbers and 
electricians and bricklayers and _ other 
skilled workmen at wages lower than men 
engaged in such trades receive in private 
industry, it would tend to bring down the 
wages of these workers all along the line. 
The skilled workers in every trade have 
struggled for years to bring wages up to 
the present rates. Now if the government 


employs skilled workers at lower rates, 
would these standards which had_ been 
built up with such difficulty be broken 
down ? 


\ compromise on this issue was finally 
reached. It was decided, as we have seen, 
that the skilled workers should be paid 
more than the unskilled, but less per month 
than they would get at private jobs pro- 
vided that they were fully employed. No 
skilled worker should get $240 a month, or 
inything like it. No one should get as much 
as $100 a month. On the other hand, no 
skilled worker should be called upon to 
work for less per hour than he would get 
if privately employed. If in a particular 
locality the standard wage for plumbers 
was $2 per hour, the plumbers employed 
by the WPA would get $2 per hour 
but they would work only about 40 hours 
1 month, giving them a monthly wage of 
perhaps $80 with 40 hours work. The 
prevailing wage rate would thus be kept 
up; that is, the prevailing wage rate per 
hour. But the government would not pay 
more than $80 or $90 a month in work 
relief to any one man. It would work many 
skilled workers a few hours a month, giving 
work to large numbers at high hourly 
wage rates but at a relatively small income 
per month 


Law Is Changed 


This plan was satisfactory to the unions 
and still is. The union leaders, from Wil- 
liam Green, head of the A. F. of L., down, 
consider the plan a fair one. The program, 
however, proved unsatisfactory to large 
numbers of workers, particularly the un- 
skilled. It seemed unfair to Colonel Har- 
rington, the Work Projects administrator 
and to other WPA officials. These officials 
recommended a change which Congress 
enacted into law a few weeks ago. 

Here were some of the difficulties as 
seen by the WPA officials and by a major- 
ity in Congress: Whenever a building job 
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was undertaken by the government, there 
was great discrimination among the work- 
An unskilled worker might be called 
upon to work 130 hours a month (six hours 
a day for five days) and get $37.50 a month 
for it. The skilled worker might work 
40 hours a month, less than a third that 
of the common laborer at his side, and get 
more than twice as much for it. Not only 
would this seem unfair and cause bad feel- 
ings among the workers, but it interfered, 
so it was said, with the operation of some 
of the projects. It was hard to keep 
things going when so many more shifts of 
skilled workers than of unskilled workers 
were required. 

Whether or not these difficulties justified 
1 change in the law is a matter of dispute, 
and one which we shall not attempt to de- 
cide in this article. The fact, however, is 
that the change was made. Skilled work- 
ers still receive more money per month 
than unskilled, just as under the old law 
But under the new law they are required 
to work as many hours per month as do 
the unskilled. All branches of labor in the 
WPA are called upon to work 130 hours 
a month, or six hours a day for a five-day 
week. This means that a plumber or other 
skilled worker who receives $85 a month is 
paid not at the rate of $2 per hour, but 


ers. 


at the rate of about 65 cents an hour. The 
skilled worker is still better off than the 
unskilled, for he gets more money per 


month, but he works the same number of 
hours. He is not as well off as if he were 
employed at full time in private industry, 
for his wage per hour is less. His family is 
provided against starvation. It is given 
more comforts than the family of the un- 
skilled worker. But the big fact remains 
that the hourly wage is lower than that of 
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“And is your wife still as pretty as she used 
to be?” asked one old friend of another when 
they met the first time in years. 

‘Oh, ves,” replied the second, “but it takes 
her much longer.” CLIPPED 


“And what do you do when you hear the 
fire alarm, my good man?” 

“Oh, I jest get up an’ feel the wall, an’ if it 
iin't hot I go back to bed.” CLIPPED 


\ Yale player was teaching some cowboys to 


play football. He explained the rules and 
ended as follows: 

“Remember, fellows, if you can’t kick the 
ball, kick a man on the other side. Now, let’s 


get busy. Where’s the ball?” 
One of the cowboys shouted 
ball! 


“Forget the 


Let's start the game! 
WALL StREET JOURNAI 


\ banker in a business slump got a tem- 
porary job as a gasoline station attendant and 
a customer drawing up to the pump requested 
10 gallons of gas. 

“How far are traveling ?” 
banker. 

The customer explained his journey in detail, 
whereupon the exbanker asked, “Don't you 
think vou could get along with five?” 

CLIPPED 


you asked the 


A man walked into a hamburger stand and 


ordered a hamburger, without onions, to go 
out. The girl who took the order turned 
toward the kitchen and yelled: “Cow man- 
gled; hit and run; hold the roses!” 


CLIPPED 





“DON’T BE SURPRISED IF YOU GET A RED MARK 
ON YOUR REPORT CARD” 


BOY'S LIFE 


the man engaged in the same kind of work 
in private industry. 

The crux of the whole matter is to be 
found in this question: Does the fact that 
the government employs a plumber or an 
electrician or a bricklayer at 65 cents an 
hour when it employs him on WPA proj- 
ects encourage private employers to pay 
less per hour to the plumbers or electricians 
or bricklayers whom they employ? 

There is no question that wage rates 
everywhere would be threatened if the 
government should cut the hourly rates of 
pay to employees engaged in its regular, 
normal work. If all the government’s skilled 
employees regularly employed were to be 
given 65 cents an hour, the effect on general 
wage rates would be bad. There is no ques- 
tion that the high rates of wages usu- 
ally paid by the government to its em- 
ployees have tended to boost wages in pri- 
vate industry. A cutting down of govern- 
ment wages all along the line would prob- 
ably depress wages everywhere. 


The Big Question 

But will the results be the same if the 
government pays less than prevailing wages 
per hour in its emergency operations—in 
the work which it carries on merely for the 
purpose of giving employment to those 
who cannot find jobs in private industry? 
That is the big question of the present 
controversy. The officials of the WPA do 
not think that wages in private industry 
will be lower merely because the govern- 
ment, in administering work relief during 
a great national emergency, pays men less 
than they would get in private industry. 
Most of the large newspapers of the coun- 
try hold to the same view. The news- 
papers, of course, in the main represent the 
point of view of businessmen. Labor union 
officials, on the other hand, and liberal 
magazines such as The New Republic argue 
that the wages of skilled workers every- 
where will tend to be depressed when the 
government pays less per hour to WPA 
workers than they could get in private in- 
dustry. Upon one’s answer to this ques- 
tion will probably depend his position with 
respect to the justice of the new law against 
which skilled WPA employees are striking. 

It will be very hard for the WPA work- 
ers to win a strike of this kind. The law 
states that if they absent themselves from 
work for five days they may be discharged 
and the government is not then under any 
obligation to give them work relief. When 
men strike against a private employer, 
they hope to win by closing down and de- 
priving the employer of his profits. The 
government, however, is not making profits 
out of WPA work. It is spending the 
taxpayers’ money to keep them going. If 
the WPA employees quit work, the gov- 
ernment is not deprived of profits, but is 
relieved of the obligation of making pay- 
ments. 

But though the strike at present 
should not be successful, there is little ques- 
tion that the issue will be carried into 
politics and it may become one of the 
most difficult and troublesome issues with 
which voters will be obliged to deal. 
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